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For the Youth’s Companion. | as well as the way 
THE BUFFALO. he which they pro- 
This animal is larger than the ox, and eee meat on 
nossesses great strength. At the shoulder |which to live.—, 
its height is usually upwards of six feet, | The chase of the 
nd its weight is from twelve to fifteen buffalo is almost 
hundred pounds. The animal carries its oe done on 
head, which is huge, very low. Its eyes horseback, with 
are small, and their expression fierce. The | bow and lance. 
horns are short and black. Its neck, | The Indians be- 
shoulders and chest are covered with 6 OPN very expert, 
thick mass of long, shaggy hair, which|@md are able to 
gives the creature a wild and terrible ap- | slay wre a 
pearance. janimals wit ap- 
Nevertheless, the buffalo is a timid ani- | poet ease.— 
mal. Its food is grass, and the luxuriant Their horses are 
herbage that grows along the banks of the trained for the 
ivers. Upon our western prairies they | chase, and seem 
herd together, for mutual protection. It | to enjoy it as well 
not common to find one separated from | ®S their masters. 
is companions, although this is some- | When a herd 
times the case. Each herd has a leader, of buffalo comes 
ome old ugly-looking bull, whose strength |!” sight, the In- 
nd age seem to qualify him for his posi- dian generally 
tion. These animals have a keen sense of | oiaape himself and 
mell, and they are constantly watchful | his horse, by cast- 
gainst danger. On the approach of an|'™8 off everything 
pemy they fly at once. They show great that may be an 
agacity in shunning the vicinity of man. incumbrance. 


imidity, when wounded they fight with ready for instant use. In his right hand 
he utmost fury. Then, the only safety of | °™ tied to his wrist is generally a heav 
he hunter is flight. whip, 


During the seasons of the year when 


| the neck of the horse. 


— + 





dangerous to attack a herd. Both males 
nd females are likely to turn upon the 
hunter, and they often fly to the assistance 
of each other. > 
much the appearance of the calves which | wen vr animal which he has selected 
you see in our barn-yards. Their color is |28 his victim, the horse seems at once to 
int red, but after they are six months old, | understand what is wanted ofhim. He 
we hair changes, and they have a nice exerts every muscle to reach the buffalo. 
brown coat for winter use. Hunters say jonbengenwe i a” a" po enc 
t is exceedingly amusing to see the|~°)* a ae aoe ° 
mneuvres of the sly little things. In upon his back leans quite forward, with 
desing a herd, which consists often of| his bow drawn ready for the deadly shot, 
hundreds of buffalos, in their terror and| which is given when the horse is opposite 
wnfusion it often happens that some of the buffalo. Sometimes the lance is used, 
the calves lose sight of their mothers.— poet — ee ee ee 
Ming left behind the throng, and the | Be buffalo is an unsafe neighbor, so the 
wiflly passing hunters, the little things moment the arrow is shot, he sheers off 
ty to hide themselves from sight. This | inotgetty m8 a iene Comm: ie 
‘not very easily done on a prairie, where | wounded animal. Frightful collisions, 
othing is seen but short grass, six pil | emeroud eer aly qin, Geena 
ight inches high, and occasionally a bunch j2ns rear iy neg d allpeatewreredires te 
ofwild sage a few inches higher. ee mara eo i z 
poor affrighted creatures, however, do the | peavey wd —— a bitte 
hest they can, so they run for a bunch of |Ye8" and it is said they are now becoming 
ge, and dropping upon their knees, push | few upon our prairies, compared with the 
heir noses into it and into the grass.— | immense numbers which used to roam 
With their eyes shut, there they will | here before the white man invaded those 
tand for hours, with their hind quarters | enters 
ticking up in the air, imagining all the 
While that they are nicely hid from sight. | ‘IT 18 PLEASANT FLOATING. 
The hunters go back over the scan Several years since, three students of a 
|college in M , bathing one sunny day 
these littl “ 4 jin the beautiful river, allowed themselves 
ittle ones. 8 a hunter rides | to float downwards towards a waterfall 
found one of them, the poor trembling|some distance below. At length two of 
creature will not move an inch, but with them made for the shore, and to their 
his nose still pushed into the grass, with | ee — the ge zy pene 
ttraj . : an they had supposed. ey immedi- 
he =, Lean big a d aan ately hailed the ken, and urged him to 
A al Gay cage ere seek the shore. But he smiled at their 
é are | fears, and floated on. ‘It is pleasant float- 
laid upon them, and then if the man is not | ing,’ he said, and he seemed to enjoy it 
wed to the business, he must look out for| much. Soon several pergons were gather- 
his shins. They butt with wonderful - rr —— ite vaca as pera 
‘ ; a : or his safety, they cried out in deep ear- 
dexterity, and = furiously, and if the nestness, ‘ Make for the shore, or a will 
4 r escapes without some pretty severe | certainly go over.’ But he still floated on, 
bruises, he is very lucky. These strug-| laughing at their fears. Soon he saw his 
gles, however, last but for a moment or| danger, and exerted his utmost energies to 
two. As soon as the little animal is cap- gain the shore. But alas, it was too late! 
tured, it makes no further resistance. nalp row ont hac titre Basen macro 
The picture represents Indians hunting | His mind was filled with anguish, and just 
the buffalo. With some of the Indian|as he reached the fearful precipice he 
tribes this is the chief hunting amusement, | threw himself up with arms extended, gave 


; He grasps his bow in|an unearthly shriek, and then was plunged 
Notwithstanding their harmlessness and his left hand, with five or six arrows|into the boiling abyss below ! 

How striking an illustration of the con- 
*|duct and final ruin of thousands of immor- 


| These horses — trained that when ger, and see just beneath them the gulf of 
The little buffalo calf has the Indian. has directed the course of his|/eternal ruin! 


The Indian|the door of his elegant home, a little be- 


believe. 























‘ Y/tal souls, wh floati leasantly secing 
which he sometimes uses upon the Cicegitieity ges De ee Srey mp 


on the stream of life, to- 


horse without mercy until he comes along-|wards the gulf of dark despair. They are,ing as from disease. 
here are young buffalos, it is exceedingly |side the buffalo. The Indian at such times; warned and entreated with tears, by alarm- 
|never uses the rein. It always hangs upon|€4 and faithful friends. 

mocking the fears of those who love them 

| most, till too late they awake to their dan- 


But they float on, 





MORAL TALE. 


BLESSED CHILDREN. 
As Mr. Andrew Freeman came up to 





Something had gone wrong with Mr. 


Freeman, and he did not feel in a pleasant 
humor. 
basket, both occupying the white marble 
steps that led up to his handsome dwelling, 
annoyed him. They looked out of place— 
were incongruous, and blurred the fair en- 
trance to his home. 


The sight of the child and her 


‘Get away from here!’ he said roughly, 


as he came up to the doorway. 


The child started, looked frightened, 


and taking up her basket went hurriedly 
down the street. 


‘The little vagrants! ejaculated Mr. 


Freeman, as he swung open the door of 
his luxurious home, ‘they shouldn't be 
permitted to prow] the streets in this way ; spirit of discontent in his heart. 
watching round gates and doorways for a 
good chance to steal. 
them, every one should be taken up and 
sent to a workhouse.’ 
If elegance and comfort at home could 
make a man happy, then was Mr. Freeman 
one of earth’s favored ones. But the heart 
makes its own paradise. 
ternals of a man’s life have far les3 to do 
with his happiness than most of us try to 
On every side, beauty, elegance, 
taste and comfort met the eyes of Mr. Free- 
man, but they had no power to dispel the 
shadows that a troubled contact with men 
and business had drawn around his spirit. 
‘Who were you speaking to at the 
door ?’ asked his wife, as she met him in 
the passage. 
‘A dirty little vagrant!’ he replied, 
‘who was hanging about our door-step, 
with a greasy basket.’ 
Mrs. Freeman did not reply. She had 
looked from one of the parlor windows a 
short time before. and noticed a very little 


her out walking,’ replied Mrs. Freeman. 


If I had my will of 


The mere ex- 


heavy for one of| badly constructed chimney only partially 


she had also seen | 
their 


who was poorly | 
clad—yet clean. 
In her plain face 
was a gentle ex-| 
pression, which 
she knew was 
only born of a 
loving heart.— 
Mrs. Freeman| 
sighed as she| 
thought that this | 
was the child just 
driven away with 
angry words by | 
her unreflecting | 
husband. 

‘Where is| 
Grace?’ asked 
Mr. Freeman, on 
going from the) 
parlor iato the 
sitting-room. 

‘Fanny took 
‘ But she will be home soon. I am look- 
ing for their return every moment.’ 

Mr. Freeman was disappointed at not 
his little pet, and this only increas- 
ed the ill-nature from which he was suffer- 
He sat down in a) 
moody state of mind, and replied only in 
monosyllables to the various remarks of| 
his wife. He did not speak unkindly to 
her, for that was something of which he 
had never been guilty. But he took no | 
interest in what she said; and she failed | 
entirely in her efforts to throw a sunbeam | 
into his mind. 

Presently the bell was heard to ring.— | 
Mr. Freeman raised his head and listened. | 
A few moments elapsed—then the door | 
was opened, and a voice, musical as a wind- | 
harp to the ears of Mr. Freeman, came | 


fore sundown, one pleasant autumn day, running along the passages. It was Grace, 
he saw a coarsely-dressed child, seven or his darling child—the sunbeam in his 
eight years old, sitting upon the door-step| dwelling. 

with a basket by her side, containing some 
chéps gathered at a carpenter's shop.— 
Wearied with her heavy load, she had 
stopped to rest herself. 


‘ Has papa come home?’ he heard her 
ask 





‘ Yes, love,’ he called to her, ‘ papa is 
home. Come up here, you little runaway !’ 
How changed, suddenly, were both tone | 
and manner. Up the stairs bounded the} 
fairy-footed child, and was soon in her 

fathers arms, clasping his neck and cover- 

ing his face with kisses. Away went the | 
evil spirit from the heart of Mr. Freeman 

—away went the shadows from his brow, 

banished by the presence of his blessed | 
child. 

Not very far from the rich man’s dwell- | 
ing stood a humble frame tenement, where | 
a poor day-laborer lived with his wife and | 
child. He had been very hard at work | 
from the rising to the going down of the| 
sun, and now released from toil, was slow- | 
ly wending his way homeward, bearing the 

Though 

scarcely numbering as many years as Mr. 

Freeman, he looked older than the wealthy 

merchant. His skin was coarse and brown 
from long exposure to the summer’s sun 
and winter’s cold—his body stooping from 
the weight of many burdens—his large 
hands rough and horny from labor. Occa- 
sionally as his eyes glanced up from the 
pavement, and rested upon the elegant 
homes that stood proudly along the street, 
a touch of envy chafed him, and the old 
thought, of a partial distribution of God’s 


| mother. 


wife. 
| she saves me. 
out to the store now. 
there just like a little woman. 
is learning to sew right neatly. 
|at that !" And the mother brought a dingy 
old piece of unbleached muslin, on which 
| were several rows of stitches. 
|the whole of this. 
ful ? 
tell you.’ 


replied Grant. 


her strength, and | carried off the smoke, and as John Grant 
almost dragging | stepped into the room, he encountered an 
instead of carry-|atmosphere loaded with a stifling and 
ing it along. And _| blinding vapor. 


He neither scolded nor complained ; but 


her stop and sit | the sense of oppression was increased. He 
down to rest on|looked at his weary wife, and the weary 
door-step. | wife looked at her husband. 
Pity was in her) but neither of them spoke a word; yet 
heart for the child | both felt that their lot in life was a hard 
one. 
his wife went on with her preparations for 
supper. 


Both sighed, 
John Grant sat down heavily, and 


* Where is Mary ?’ was asked after a lit- 


tle while. 


‘She has gone to the store for salt,’ re- 


plied the wife. 


The poor laboring man had looked up 


with a gleam of interest on his counte- 
nance. 
until his chin rested upon his bosom. 


His head bent slowly down again 


‘Isn’t she staying a great while?’ said 


the father, looking toward his wife, after 
a few minutes had passed. 


‘It’s time she was here,’ replied the 
‘ She will be back in a moment.’ 
‘ She is a great deal of help to you now, 


Jane,’ said Grant, with an awakening in- 
terest in his voice. 


‘Oh, yes ; a great deal,’ answered the 
* You don’t know how many steps 
I hardly ever have to run 
She buys things 
And she 
Just look 


‘Mary did 
Now isn’t it wonder- 
She'll make a smart woman, I can 


‘ And she’s so good,’ said Grant, as a 


broad smile went over his rough face, light- 
ing it up with a human expression that 
gave it a higher type of manhood. 


‘ Look there,’ added the wife, pointing 


to a basket of carpenter’s chips, ‘ she 
brought that from the shop all herself.— 
Why, it’s a load for a stout boy! 
she strong?’ 


Isn't 


‘Too heavy a load for her arm, Jane,’ 
‘You must not let her 
bring such a large one again.’ 

*O, she did'nt mind it,’ said the mother. 
‘I asked her how she got along, and she 
told me that she carried the basket a short 
distance at a time, resting on the door- 
steps, and so making her way homeward. 
I did not just like one thing,’ added Mrs. 
Grant, in a voice betraying some indigna- 
tion. ‘She says that a gentleman who 
lives in one of the great houses in the next 
block, drove her off his steps where she 
was resting, and frightened her with his 
angry looks.’ 

* Curse him!’ exclaimed John Grant, a 
fiery indignation burning instantly in his 
face. 

‘Don’t—don’t John, curse anybody!’ 
said his wife in a soothing voice. ‘ He 
didn’t know our little Mary as we know 
her, or he never would have driven her 
away. There are idle, bad thieving chil- 
dren about, John, and the gentleman no 
doubt took her for one of them.’ 

‘I don’t care for that,’ replied Grant, 
still in an angry tone. ‘ But if I had been 
there, I would have knocked him down as 
I would knock down a hog !” 

John Grant was still brooding o- <: this 
treatment of his child, when the music of 
her happy voice, as she came singing to 
the door, fell pleasantly upon his ears, 
scattering all clouds and shadows, and fill- 
ing his heart with sunshine. 

‘Has father come home ?” 

These were her words, as she threw open 
the door, and bounded into the room. 

‘Yes, pet, father is home,’ said John 





blessings came like a spirit of evil in his 
mind. 

In this unhappy mood was John Grant, 
when he laid his hand upon the latch, and 
pushed open the door of his poor abode. 
How different was this tenament in all its 
surroundings and interior appearances, to 
the princely dwelling of Andrew Freeman, 
the wealthy merchant. The low, weather- 
stained door, from which all paint had 
been obliterated for years, opened into the 
one room which was used as a kitchen, 





girl, with a basket of chips too large and 








work-room, eating and sitting-room. The 


Grant, reaching out his arm toward the 
child, who was as precious to his heart as 
the child of any father in the land—that of 
Andrew Freeman not excepted. 

Mary sprang into those great strong 
arms, clasping her own, that were fairy- 
like in comparison, about her father’s neck, 
and pressed her soft young lips, lovingly, 
to lips whose kisses were sweet to her.— 
Then she laid herself down in his arms. 
and looked up with a happy smile into his 
face. Mary was not a handsome child.— 
Her features were plain and rather coarse, 
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but in the sight of her father, she was very 
beautiful. To him, all the sweetness of y 
her child-life, which was full of love to her|a fortitude and cheerfulness astonishing 
parents, was expressed in her outward | to his physicians and fellow-sufferers. An 
form. The blue of her eyes, the ruby of| unseen Power had lifted his soul already 
her lips, the chestnut brown of her hair,|above the suffering body. That lonely 
the softness of her skin, all had a refine-|room in the hospital was all bright and 
ment, a delicacy and a beauty to him as| peaceful and happy with an unseen _Pre- 
real as any of the higher types of beauty|sence! ‘The Comforter—the invisible 
to others. In all her movements, too, he | Spirit—the Wind that bloweth where it 
saw a surpassing grace. listeth —had come to the reclaimed back- 

Ts not love the great beautifier? Is it|slider, with peace, with hope, and heaven- 
not the heart’s sunshine that makes light |ly joy ! 
in all the chambers of the soul ? *Oh! I have been so happy all night 

Blessed children! ‘To the rich repiner, | and all day!’ he said to me the last time I 
and the poor murmurer, alike blessings.|saw him. ‘I have only refrained from | 
Heaven-sent messengers of love! Bless- | shouting for fear of disturbing my poor 
ings on them! sick room-mates. I have felt all day as if 
I could take them all in my arms, and fly 
to heaven with them !’ 

And as he spoke, his face seemed radiant | 
"in the approach of immortality. ; } 

In the morning he was found dead on 
THE WANDERER. ing ’ E 

Just as the sun was going down, after |the floor by his bedside. He had ew 
one of the hottest days of last summer, | during the night for the — eager og 
while we were seated on the rude porch in| ~ ” —_— 3 —— or Sa -* - ee 
front of the parsonage in Sonora, enjoying | : - — ° a - oy DB vx are" 
the coolness of the evening breeze, a man | spirit one Se Gory SO Be eee? 
— ——— = a | The backslider will wander no more. 

© sate i ‘cient anewer, he| According to his request, his letters and 
said : z | papers were placed in my possession. In 

‘ There is a very sick maw at the hos- 
pital, who wishes to see the preacher im- 
mediately.’ 

I at once obeyed the summons, and fol- | © ‘ 
lowed the messenger to the hospital.— | {fom @ newspaper :— 

* You will find him in there,’ said my | COME HOME, PAPA! 
conductor, pointing to one of the rooms. | (4 LITTL GmL’s THOUGHTS ABOUT HER ADSENT FATHER.) 

On entering, I found four patients in| yy ne te the mates of night 
the room, three of whom were young men, The fire-fly shines with fitful light, 
variously affected with chronic diseases. | And swishles bright the evening star : 

The fourth was perhaps fifty years old.—} We’ve waited long—come home, Papa! 

As he lay there, in the light of the setting | 

sun, I thought I had never beheld a more | 
ghastly spectacle. ~The death-like pallor | 
—the sharp, pinched features of the face | 
—the unnatural gleam of the eyes in their | 
sunken sockets, telling of days of pain, | 
and nights without sleep—the wasted form | 
—all told me this was the man by whom} 
I had been sent for. 

* Are you the preacher ?” he asked, as I 
approached the bedside: ‘I am glad you 
have come. I was afraid I should not get | 
to see you. ‘Take a seaton that stool. 1| 
want you to pray with me. Iwasa mem- 
ber of the Church in Georgia; but I have| 
been a backslider in California. Oh! I| 
have been a bad man here!’ | 

Here the tears rushed to his eyes, and | 
his feelings overcame his power of utter- 
ance for a few moments. 

‘1 have been a bad man in California. 
I have a family in Georgia; a dear wife | 
and’—here his feelings again overpowered 


As his disease progressed, his bodily 
sufferings were frightful ; but he displayed 














MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. | 








}from his wife,in Georgia, receipts, and 
| private papers of various kinds, I found 
| the following lines, which he had clipped 


Come home ! the birds have gone to rest 
In many a forest tree : 

Within thy quiet home, thy nest, 
Thy bird is waiting thee: 

She softly sings, to cheer Mamma 

The while she waits—come home, Papa! 


Come home! A tear is glistening bright 
Within my mother’s eye : 

Why stay away so late to night 
From home, Mamma, and |? 

* Alas! alas!’ her moanings are 

That thou canst not return, Papa! 


She says the white-sailed ship hath borne 
Thee far upon the sea: 

That many a night and many a morn 
Will pass, nor bring us thee ; 

But bear thee from us swift and far, 

And thou mayst not come home, Papa ! 


I thought thou wouldst return when light 
Had faded on the sea— 

How can I fall asleep to-night 
Without a kiss from thee ? 

Thy picture in my hand I hold, 

But oh! the lips are hard and cold! 


Come home! I’m ead where’er I go, 
To find no father there: 

How can we live witheut thee so? 

| I’ll say my evening prayer, 

And ask the God who made each star 

To bring me home my dear Papa! 


ANSWERED. 


TI’ come! Ill come ! my darling one, 
Though long from thee I’ve tarried. 


him. ‘I had hoped to see them once For thee within my anxious breast 

: The fondest love I’ve carried 
more. But I shall see them no more in Where’er I’ve roamed o’er land or sea, 
this world. The doctors say I must die. Be not dismayed, 1’ll come to thee. 


I féel I am sinking. What I have suffer- 
ed, no language could describe; and the | 
severest of my sufferings have been on ac- | 
count of my apostasy from God! Oh!| 
how foolish, how wicked have I been !— 
To think that I could be happy without | 
my Savior! To think that I could prosper | 
in sin! I have not prospered; I have not | 
been happy. I have been unfortunate and | 
miseraole ! I have lost my hope in God! Tieng oes oy = have passed 
I have gained nothing from the world.’ | Since last T dwelt with thee— 

After directing his attention to various | Sodeltasten acheona: 
passages of the Word expressive of the} 
infinite love of the Great Father for his 
erring children, and especially that in | 
which he says, * Return unto me, and I} In ‘ white-sailed ship’ across the sea ! 
will return unto you,’ we kneeled in| : ie peecamen | 1) 
prayer. While thus engaged, his sighs| But alas! no ‘white-sailed ship’ e’er 
and sobs gave indication of deep feeling ; | bore him to the loved ones across the sea. 


a] 


When evening shades around thee fall, 
And birds have gone to rest 

Oh! sing, thou sweetest bird of mine, 
Within thy lonely nest ! 

Sing on! singon! to cheer‘ Mamma’ 

* The while she waits’ for thy * Papa!’ 


Oh! tell thy mother not to weep, 
But let her tears be dry, 
And ne’er for me to let them creep 
Into her cheerful eye: 
For though 1’ve strayed from her afar, 
She soon shall welcome home ‘ Papa!” 


Though ‘ white-sailed ship’ hath borne me far 


Oh! lay that picture down, sweet child, 
And calmly rest in sleep, 
And for my absence long from thee 
pray thee not to weep! 
I’ll come ! 1’ll come again to thee, 


and when I arose, the tears were running | **° sleeps on one of the red hills over-| 


from his eyes, and his face wore a subdued | 
hopefulness of expression, quite different | 
from what it had‘been. 

* | feel much better,’ he said. 
God’s presence and goodness as I have 
not for many a day.’ 

* Return unto me, and I will return unto | 
you’—he repeated the words—‘ Return 
unto me, and I will return unto you,’ and 
grasping me by the hand, his tears flowed 
fast and freely. They were tears of ming- 
led contrition and gratitude ; the first per-| jects, of a woman’s creation; they ought 
haps he had shed for years. After some|to be among the first branches of her edu- 
further conversation, I left, witha promise|cation. They should learn neatness, 
to call again next day. jeconomy, industry and sobriety. These 

The following afternoon I visited him| will constitute their ornaments. Nature 
again, and for several weeks I saw him| will appear in all her loveliness of propor- 
frequently. During these interviews he | tion, of beauty ; and modesty, unaffected 
gave me the history of his life. It had} gentleness of manner, will render them 

been a checkered one, full of adventure. | amiable in the kitchen and drawing-room, 
*T am not now unhappy,’ said he. Tiana ornaments in the sitting-room and 
am willing to die. I did feel a strong de-| parlor. Everything, domestic or social, 
sire to see my family again onearth. But| depends on female character. As daugh- 
I have prayed for forgiveness of my sins, | ters and sisters, they decide the character 
and for entire submission to the will of|ofthe family. As wives they emphatical- 
God ; and he has fully answered my prayer. ly decide the character of their husbands, 
I feel thankful for this affliction, terrible | and their condition also. It has been not 
as it has been. Nothing else would have|unmeaningly said, that the husband may 
_ saved me. I want you to write to my/ask the wife whether he may not be res- 
wife, giving her the circumstances of my| pected. He certainly must inquire at the 
sickness and death. Tell her and my |altar whether he may be prosperous and 
enildren to meet me in heaven. Tell/happy. As mothers, they decide the cha- 
them I had not a fear or a doubt on my'|racter of their children. Nature has con- 
mind, and was not afraid to die.’ | structed them the early guardians and in- 


looking Sonora, awaiting the resurrection. 


| friendly reader therefore will not 
| their merits with critical severity. 





FEMALE CHARACTER. 





a family. These are among the first ob- 





structors of their “children, and clothed 
them with sympathies suited 


}m 





an 
to this end. 





MY B8ON. 

*« My son!” I find these two words 
altogether fruitful of pleasant and serious 
thought. I look upon the little boy whose 
cheek the breeze of only two summers has 
fanned! I reflect on the new world he 
has already opened to me !—the new class 
of emotions and respensibilities his very 
birth awakened, and the bright light. he 
has ever shed within the dwelling, and I 
find that little heart is firmly clasped, and 
interwoven with the strong affections of 
own. ‘* Myson!” ah! is he mine?| 
“Can I fix the number of his months, or | 
appoint the bounds which he cannot pass ?” 
O, no! he is a jewgl lent only for a sea- 
son,—how brief the season is known only 
in heaven. 





my own bosom and beneath my own eye! 


he commenced an endless life, and must 
here pass through a training which shall 
fit him for immortality. 





THE FAMILY. 





THE SNAKE PLANT OF SOUTH 
AMERICA. 


Venomous serpents abound in all the 


| his well-worn pocket-book, among letters | tierras calientes (hot lands) of America.— 


The frequent fatality following their bite 
renders the knowledge of any counteract- 
ing remedy a matter of great importance 
to the Indians. In consequence, much 
diligence has at all times been used in 
seeking for such remedies; and many, 
more or less efficacious, have from time to 
time been discovered. 

That of the surest virtue yet known isa 
plant called the guaco, the sap of whose 
leaves is a complete antidote against the 
bite of the most poisonous reptiles. The 
guaco grows only in the hot regions, and 
flourishes best in the shade of other trees, 
|along the banks of the streams. It is nut 
| found in the colder uplands; and in this 
disposal Nature again beautifully exhibits 
her design, as here exist not the venomous’ 
creatures against whose poison the guaco 
seems intended as an antidote. 
| ‘That part of the plant which is used for 
| the snake bite is a sap or tea distilled from 
jits leaves. It may be taken either as a 
| preventative or cure; in the former case 
|enabling him who has drunk of it to han- 
| dle the most dangerous serpents with im- 
| punity. 
| Being at Margarita some time ago, I 
| heard of this singular plant, and was de- 
sirous of witnessing the test of its virtues. 
| Among the slaves of the place, there was 
}one noted as a skilful snake doctor; and 
jas I enjoyed tlie acquaintance of his mas- 
| ter, I was not long in obtaining a promise 
|that my curiosity should be gratified. A 
|few days after, the negro entered my room, 
| carrying in his hands a pair of coral-snakes, 
| of that species known as the most beauti- 

ful and venomous. The negro’s hands 
|and arms were completely naked ; 
|manipulated the reptiles, turning them 
about, and twisting them over his wrists 
with the greatest apparent confidence. I 











was for a while under the suspicion that 


their fangs had been previously drawn ; 


| but I soon found that I had been mistdk- 


jen. The man convinced me of this by 


|opening the mouth of both, and showing 
There, sure enough, 
were both teeth and fangs in their perfect 
state ; and yet the animals did not make 
On the 
|contrary, they seemed to exhibit no anger, 
| although the negro handled them roughly. 
They appeared perfectly innocuous, and 


me the interior. 


| the least attempt to use them. 


rather afraid of him, I thought. 


| Determined to assure myself beyond the 
As these are not fancy sketches, but! shadow of a doubt, I ordered a large mas- | 
simple narratives of actual California life, | tiff to be brought into the room, and plac- 
«I realize | the lines above were copied as found; the| ed so that the snakes could reach him.— 
judge of | The dog was sufficiently frightened, but, 
| being tied, he could not retreat ; and after 


But I have him now; from) 


and he | 


at the forking of'my fingers, and three 
similar ones on each foot between the toes. 
Through these he inoculated me with the 
extract of the guaco. He next punctured 
my breast, both on the right and left side, 
and performed a similar inoculation. I 
was now ready for the snakes, several of 
which, both of the coral and cascabel spe- 
cies, the negro had brought along with 
him. 


see the creature butt; and the next 
was to try it herself. So she struck }" 
with her clenched hand, one blow 
another, and he returned it, as he did iy 
his play with the boys. But she grew y 
little excited, and thought she Would im 
how hard she could strike. The insta 
after she had dealt the blow, and before, 
could think, he sprang upon her and dash, 
ed her to the ground, some six feet froy 
With all my wishes to become a snake-| where she was standing, with so Muh 
charmer, I must confess that at sight of| violence that she was stunned by the bloy, 
the hideous reptiles I felt my courage 00z- He was preparing to attack her again Whe 
ing through my nails. The negro, how-| weinterfered. The lady had no further yig 
ever, continued to assure me; and as Ij to see the deer, and we went back to th 
took great pains to convince him that my|wagon. So you see,’ he added, « that jy 
death would cost him his life, and I saw) is not a safe creature.’ 

that he still entreated me to go ahead, I| ‘ Had you ever known him to doy 





|came at length to the determination to run | like before ?’ I inquired. 


*No.’ 

‘ Did he show any ill will to the 
All right. | before she struck him so heavily ?’ 
‘No, not that I know of.’ 


|the risk. With a somewhat shaky hand I 
|/took up one of the corals, and passed it ly 
| delicately through my fingers. 
The animal showed no disposition to bite, 
| but twisted itself through my hands, ap-| ‘Then I do not see that he is any mp 
| parently cowering and frightened. Isoon| dangerously disposed than a dog th 
grew bolder, and took up anotherand an-| bites, or a horse who kicks, when 
other, until | had three of the reptiles in| are abused. One can hardly blame the 
|my grasp at one time. I then put them | for defending themselves if they arey 
down, and caught a snake of the cascabel tacked, or think it strange if they shy 
species—the rattlesnake of the north.—|some indignation wheninjured. It seg 
This fellow behaved in a more lively man- | pretty certain that if the lady had not har, 
ner, but did not show any symptoms of ir- ed him he would never have injured hy, 
ritation. After I had handled the reptile | But do you not think the practice of chy 
for some minutes, I was holding it near|ing him with a dog and provoking him 
lthe middle, when, to my horror, I saw it} butt, even in play, was unsafe ?” 
| suddenly elevate its head, and strike at} ‘ Perhaps it was, though I neg 
my left arm! I felt that 1 was bitten, and, thought in that way.’ 
flinging the snake from me, I turned to| ‘It reminds me of a cosset lamb whid 
my companion with a shudder of despair. | we had at my father’s. It was a pla 
The negro, who, with his arms folded, had | gentle creature that we all loved. 
stood all the while calmly looking on, | after its horns obtained considerable six 
now answered my quick and terrified in-| the boys around thought it would be fy 
quiries with repeated assurances that there | fun to teach it to butt. It did not seq 
was no danger whatever, and that nothing | to like its first lessons at all, and woul 
serious would result from the bite. This|run away and hide itself. But the spq 
he did with as much coolness and com-| of retaliation grew upon it, and at lengi 
posure as if it had been only the sting of | it would attack without any provocatio 
a mosquito. 1 was more comforted by the | It became a nuisance and terror to every 
manner of my companion than by his| body, and, though very valuable, had 
words ; but, to make assurance doubly | be sold on account of its bad habits. My 
sure, I took a fresh sup of the guaco tea, | father always attributed this habit tot 
jand waited tremblingly the result. A| bad practices of the boys. Why shouldij 
| slight ifflammatory swelling soon appear- | not be so with this deer? If they tex 
ed about the orifice of the wound, but at|him good manners, and practice kind 
|the expiration of a few hours it had com- gentle ways with him, it seems from yo 
pletely subsided, and J felt that I was all| account that he would be likely to sho 
right again.— Boy's Own Magazine. | the same to others.’ 
| ‘I don’t know as the man was conyim 
jed, but it seemed to me that the poords 
SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. | was ‘ more sinned against than sinning’ 
‘I don’t think, Auntie,’ said Johnaj 
‘that the lady did as she would have beal 














A BLOW FOR A BLOW. | 4 
, ‘ ‘ ._ | done by. 
‘When I was travelling, one time, in| 


. " Bt: . ‘No, neither do I: and it may be th 
New York,’ said a lady to her nephew, ‘1! 244 never thought of it in that way. 3 


had occasion to hire a man to carry me| ,, ought to think ; for God is giving 
twenty miles in his sleigh. As he was| 


| lessons every day in his care of his cre 
born there, he seemed to know all about | tures, besides Se thsennen of his Wart 
the country and the people who lived in). ‘Tye Lord is good to all: and his tenie 
it. We were ‘passing near a mountain, | mercies are over all his works.’ How 
and he was telling me stories of the deer, | do we ever dare to be unjust or unkind 
|and moose, and panther hunts which were | them » 
|formerly had there, when he stopped his | 
horse suddenly, and pointing to the Dela- | 
ware river, which was glittering in the 
morning sun, and said, ‘Do you know 
what that is?’ 
‘The Delaware river.’ A RAT STORY WITH A MORAL 
‘That animal drinking, I mean.’ Did you ever try to catcha rat? Ifw) 
‘Oh,’ I said, raising my glass, ‘itis a | you know that Mr. Rat is a hard felloww 
7 a Te re well He is r ip ae so contionsy 
es, he replied; * ldnt Know as/ quick to see a trap, and so wary, thati 
you could tell. A great many folks come /|is not every elias Weg that can Col hin. 
along here who never saw one, and I al-| As to a trap, he seems to know just witl 
ways stop for them to see him.’ |it was made for. No matter how nicely 
‘Then he has been here some time,’ I you baitit, he will walk round it, wink# 
said. . (c and ro as at ° a rat can say alf- 
‘Two years: he’s owned in that white | thing, ‘Do you think Iam green enow 
house yonder ;—was caught on the moun- | to = go ete hep | ? . 
tains.’ ut for all this, Mr. Rat is caughtsome 
Just then some boys in the meadow be- | times. A friend writes me about one thal 
; | gnawed a hole through the wall just abow 
|the floor. A trap was set under the hole 


















‘I am sure, Aunt Mary, I will neverly 
jagain. I will remember the golden 
| for them as well as myself.’ 








‘low us whistled, and he lifted his head, 
looked d f fe ts, and be- , - 
= os poepaterty eee | Down went his ratship, and click wentth 

‘ He is tame,’ I said, ‘andso pretty and | ‘T@p- He was caught, because he wasth 
graceful, he must be a pleasant pet.’ |ly enough not to look before he leaped. 


Daughters should thoroughly acquaint dog was now set loose, but did not at first 
themselves with the business and cares of 


a short while, one of the serpents ‘ struck,’ 


| 
‘Yes,’ he replied ; * pretty, but not safe. | 
and bit him on the back of the neck. The Site Geneaks camhk “dads haa? ih ade 


They get angry, and then they will kill} 
you, if they can.’ | 

* Why, how ?’ I inquired. 

‘ Why, as I told you,’ he rejoined, ‘ I) 
bring along a great many people this way, | 
one time and another ; and as the deer is | 
an object of curiosity, I let them stop and | 
look at him if he is about. One day last 
summer I had six with me,—several ladies. 
None of them had ever seen a deer before, 
and so they wanted to get out and go to 
him. I consented, and we all went down 
to the meadow together. The boys had 
ao! been in the habit of playing with him by 
sum; and the negro, promising to meet setting a dog on him, to see how fast he 
my wishes, took his departure. : could run. They had a way, too, of strik- 
__ On the following day he returned, bring-| ing him on the forehead with their fists, 
ing with him a handful of heart-shaped | to have him butt in return. It was all in 


leaves, which I recognized as those of the good part, for he seemed to enjoy the plays 
snake-plant. These he placed in a bowl,| as much as they did. 

having first crushed them between two| « Well, one of these ladies, after she had 
stones. He next poured a little water into | stroked and patted him all she wanted, 
the vessel. In a few minutes maceration | asked to have the dog set onhim. So the 
took place, and the ‘tea’ was ready. I boy did as she wished ; and before the dog 
was instructed to swallow two small spoon- | was at the first corner, the deer had made 
fuls of it, which I did. The negro then} the whole circuit and come up to us again. 
made three incisions in each of my hands] After she was tired of this, she wanted to 


appear to notice the wound he had receiv- 
ed. In two or three minutes, however, he 
| began to limp and howl most fearfully.— 
| In five minutes more he fell, and struggled 
}over the ground in violent convulsions, 
| similar to those occasioned by hydropho- 
|bia. At the end of a quarter of an hour, 
by the watch, he was dead. 

Witnessing all this, I became extremely 
desirous of possessing the important secret 
—which, by the way, was not then so 
generally known. I offered a good round 



























The trap was set again. The next mom 
ing it was found drawn up to the holeal 
held fast from the inside. What could 
hold it thus? The fact is, a secondm 
had been caught by the tail, and, inlis 
efforts to escape, had rushed into the hole 
and drawn the trap after him as far ashe 
could get it. Ofcourse he too was sod 
changed into a dead rat. 

Will you learn a lesson from these rats! 
You see the first rat was caught becaust 
he did not look before leaping. ‘Lean! 
then, if you are invited to do wrong, t# 
look before you leap, lest, like that rat, you 
find death where you expected profits 
pleasure. Depend uponit, there is a 
trap, with death in its fatal teeth, ned 
every sin. 

The second rat thought he could escap 
the trap by leaping over it. He 
before leaping, but he did not leap 
enough. Learn, then, not to decei¥ 
yourself by the hope that you can commi} 
the sin and yet escape the trap. You ms} 
think that you can leap far enough to ¢ 
cape the snare which lies beside the si 
You are mistaken, my child. Neither 
child nor man can leap far enough to es 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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cape the penalties which await doing 


wrong.—S. S. Adv. 





THE PAINFUL REMEMBRANCE. 

I will tell youa true story of an old 

mtleman who is now more than seventy, 
and whose life has been made unhappy by 
the recollection of the great sin which he 
committed in his youth. It was a viola- 
tion of the eighth commandment. 

When he was about twenty, William 
Gage went to a neighboring village to at- 
tend a celebration which brought together 
a great multitude. On his way he fell in 
with several thoughtless young men of his 
own age, who told him they meant to have | 
a ‘high time,’ and asked him to join them. | 
Their plan was to see how much they | 
could make that day by pilfering from per- | 
sons who had articles for sale. William | 
Gage made no objection to this plan. 

As they entered the village they found 
a large collection of people, and many tents 
were erected for the sale of various arti- 
cles. Their plan was easily carried out, | 
and they soon erected a tent for them- | 
selyes, in which they sold the articles they 
had stolen. 

William went into a tent of a man who} 
was sclling oranges, and representing him- 
self as a merchant’s clerk, offered him his | 
services. The man thanked him, said he} 
had more business than he could attend | 
to, and would be glad to have him assist 
him. One of William’s companions stood 
near the door, and as he sold one orange, 
he handed another to him. In this way | 
he deprived the man of half his profits, 
and he was not detected. 

At night the young men reckoned up 
the money they had made, and it amount- 
ed to sixty dollars. William returned 
home and went to his room ; but his con- | 
science would not allow him to rest. He} 
thought of the man he had wronged, he | 
thought of his family, perhaps they were 

or, and would suffer for the want of 
what he had so unjustly taken. He} 
thought of those words uttered on Mount | 
Sinai, amid the thunderings and lightnings | 
by the voice of God himself, ‘ Thou shalt | 
not steal.’ He thought of the tables of| 
stone on which was written with the finger 
of God, ‘ Thou shalt not steal.’ 

He resolved to find the man he had de- | 
frauded, to make confession to him, and | 
restore his property. He arose in the| 
middle of the night, and returned to the 
village, but the man had gone before he 
arrived. He was told that he would find | 
him in the next village. He followed him | 
there, but was disappointed in the same | 
way. He did not know the man’s name | 
or place of residence, and was unable to | 
find him. 
‘The events of that day,’ said the old | 
gentleman, ‘I shall never forget. It was| 
fifty years ago last summer that these | 
scenes occurred, and I have always been | 
seeking for the man whom I wronged, and | 
wishing to restore him fourfolde I am | 








| 
| 
| 
| 


now more than seventy years of age,.and | never thought of it before ;—that, if there|so thoughtless. 


the recollection of that sin is still fresh in| 
my mind, and I am still ready to restore 
fourfold.’ 

May you be saved from similar unhap- 
piness by remembering to keep the com- 
mandments of God. Crime once commit- 
ted cannot be recalled, and it can be for- 
given only for the sake of Jesus Christ. 


BREAD AND WATER. 

In a time of great scarcity, Paul, a poor 
boy, came down from the mountain to a 
neighboring village, and begged for bread 
at the houses of the wealthier inhabitants. 
Peter, the son of a rich farmer, was sitting 
before his house door, and had a large 
slice of bread in his hand. 

‘ Ah, give me a bit of that,’ 
Paul; ‘I am so hungry” 

But Peter hard-heartedly replied: * Go 
away! I have no bread for you.’ 

About a year afterwards, Peter went up 
to the mountain to look after his goat, 
which had strayed. He wandered a long 
time hither and thither among the rocks. 
The heat of the gun was overpowering, 
and he was almost gasping for thirst, but 
he could not find a spring anywhere. 

At last he saw poor Paul, who was 
tending sheep, seated under the shade of 
atree, with a pitcher full of water stand- 
ing by his side. ‘O, give me a drink, I 

g of you,’ said rich Peter; ‘Iamso 
thirsty !’ 

But Paul said: ‘Go away! I have no 
water for you.’ 

Then Peter remembered, that he had 
once been so hard-hearted as to refuse a 
morsel of bread to poor Paul. The tears 
Ttushed to his eyes and he begged forgive- 
ness of Paul. 

Paul was overcome, forgave him, and 
handed him the pitcher. And Peter said: 
‘May God reward you, both here and 
hereafter, for this draught of water !’ 


Freely giving, and forgivin; 
Make the sum of Christian living. 


said poor 





JACOB’S CHANGE. 
Several boys were playing at marbles. 
e game had gone on very pleasantly for 





a little time, until one of the boys, named 
Jacob Jackson, became vexed about some- 
thing that did not exactly suit him and 
used some very bad language. 

‘I shan’t stay here if you swear,’ said 
Frank Harlow; for father says it is very 
wicked, and that God will punish people 
that take his name in vain.’ 

‘Well, my father don’t believe there is 
any God,’ replied Jacob; ‘and he knows 
as much as your father does. So I shall 
swear as much as I please. I a’n’t afraid.’ 

‘Isn't any God! exclaimed Frank.— 
‘Then why don’t you swear by the sun, or 
something else ?” 

‘ Why, I don’t know,’ stammered Jacob: 
‘I swear just as other folks do.’ 

‘ Well, it seems to me it is very foolish 
to swear by something that you don’t be- 
lieve has any existence.’ 

* So it does, I declare,’ said Jacob. ‘I 
never thought of it before. I don’t believe 
now but father does believe there is a God, 
or else he would’nt use his name so much 
as he does. I mean to ask him when I go 
home.’ 

Jacob was usually a very good-natured 
boy, and his playmates would have liked 
him very much if he had not sometimes 
used bad language. Frank Harlow was 
a particular favorite of his, and he would 
have been a favorite of Frank’s if he had 
not had this one sinful habit. Frank had 
been religiously instructed, and he could 
not endure to hear such wicked words.— 


for it. Jane went out, and with part of 
her money bought a small treat for herself 
and her brother and sister, because, she 
said, it was new year’s day, and her moth- 
er was going out, and she thought they 
ought to have some little pleasure at home 
in the evening. 

‘Frank wished many times he could get 
his money back again. He would not 
have cared so much, but there was to be a 
collection the next Sunday for the Sunday 
Schools. His mother would not allow 
him to borrow, but said he must abide by 
the result of what he had done. So he 
skulked out after his sisters, who, though 
they were both younger than himself, put 
something into the plate. He felt vexed 
and ashamed ; he ought to have been sorry, 
but he was too angry for that. 

‘The next payment rested in his purse 
for three days, and then he spent it, say- 
ing he should soon have more. He went 
on in this way, intending to alter, but still 
doing the same, till one day his mother 
took them all with her to visit a poor fam- 
ily who were without food. His sisters 
were able to give them some money, and 
as Frank, with all his faults, was not an 
unfeeling boy, he wished he could do so 
too. He put his hand into his pocket, but 
his empty purse seemed to mock his fin- 
gers, and he went home very sad. He 
could not forget what he had seen. The 
poor sick father was lying on some straw 
in a corner of the room, the children were 
But his question awoke some new thoughts |crying for bread, and the poor mother look- 
in Jacob's mind; and all the way homejed pale and thin. It wasa lesson to Frank, 
that day he kept wondering why he had|and he now felt really sorry he had been 
He took them money as 
is no God, it was foolish enough to use|soon as he had any ; but as his kind moth- 
|the name when he was vexed or more than|er and sisters had already met their more 
usually inearnest. And, if there is a God,|pressing wants, it was not the same as if 
|oh, how had he dared to call upon him as|he had given it before. Still the pleasure 
|he did for angry curses! it gave him made him resolve both to take 
| Before he reached home he made up his|care of his money, and to make a right use 
mind to stop such a foolish and wickedjofit. He kept his word so well, that in 
practice, and try and be worthy of thel{all his after life he never knew what it was 
friendship of such a good boy as he knew|to have an empty purse.’ 

Frank Harlow to be. I do not know what} Now, I would ask those of you, my 
the result of his talk with his father was.|young readers, who have pocket-money, 
But, from that day to this, Jacob has used|what you do with it.. Though I cannot 
no profane language. hear your reply, let your hearts answer 
truly. Ask yourselves the question, How 
do I spend my money? Do I fritter it 
away carelessly ? 

Do not forget that we must give an ac- 
count to God of all things we do.— Child's 
Companion. 














| CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


| THE EMPTY PURSE. 
| ‘ There was a lady who had three chil- 
|dren, a boy and two girls. She wasa 
| kind mother, and loved to please her chil- 
| dren ; but she took care how she did it, 
|for she would have been sorry to spoil 
jthem, and indeed she wished to make 
their very pleasures serve to improve them. 
On new year’s morning, after many good 
| wishes for one another had been spoken, 
[she made each of them a present of a very 
| pretty purse, and told them that she would 
jallow them pocket-money, and that it 
| would be paid them weekly ; she also told 
them that they might spend it just as they 
| pleased, only they must keep a strict ac- 
|count of what they did with it, and give it 
| her on next new year’s day, when it would 
be read aloud. 

‘That week’s allowance, and a small 
sum besides, were already in their purses, 
and the children all thought that day they 
were quite rich. 

‘I must tell you the names of these 
children—they were Frank, Ellen, and 
|Jane. Frank was at home for the holi- 
days, and having more time than he knew 
how to employ, he thought he could not 
do better than go out and spend: some of 
his money. He looked first in one shop 
and then in another, and at last went home 
with a good many useless things, and an 
empty purse. 

‘ Ellen kept hers till she had a real use 


LITTLE ROBERT REED. 
I'll never use tobacco ; no, 
It is a filthy weed ; ° 
T’ll never put it in my mouth, 
Said little Robert Reed. 
Why, there was idle Jesse Jones, 
As dirty as a pig,— 
He smoked when only ten years old, 
And thought it made him big. 
He spent his time and money, too, 
And made his mother sad ; 
She feared a worthless man would come, 
Of such a worthless lad. 
O, no! I'll never smoke nor chew, 
*Tis very wrong indeed ; 
It hurts the health, it makes bad breath, 
Said little Robert Reed.— Uncle Toby. 
GOOD SENSE. 

‘I don’t think Anna likes you very 
much, sometimes,’ said a little girl to a 
young gentleman, who was inquiring about 
her sister, a few years older than herself. 

‘I am very sorry to hear that. What 
is the trouble, Emma?’ ; 

‘Oh, she says ‘ spitey’ things about you 
when you don’t bring her the books she 
wants out of the Sunday-school library.’ 

‘And what do you-do, Emma,’ said the 
young librarian, laughing, ‘ when you are 
disappointed in the same way ?” 








the best you can for us all, and you ought 
to any how ; and surely ifthe books we 
want are not in the library when we ask 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 8. S. SOCIETY 
| fe just added to its list of more than a thousand dif- 


ferent publications, seve: new very choice 
books. Among these are the following :— 


for them, we can’t have them, and it isn’t | ENGLISH NELLIE; or, Glimapeee of Beg ar Life. By 
Pie . or of * He! jortimer ; 
your fault, so I tell Annait is very foolish, | Mrs,,B. 1. Northrop, autor Slice learning to do Good,? 


and I think she ought to be more sensible.’ 


‘Letters to You mmunicants, on the Christian 
Emma was right.—Zeaper. n 


Walk.’ 340 pp., illustrated with five beautiful new en- 
gravings. Price 50 cents. 
This is an intensely interesting book, which everybody 
should read. 
WALLAMANNUMPS; or, the Triumph of Christian 
iin, With fine original illustrations. 370 pp. 
cents, 





AN OFFER TO THE LADIES. 


HE 1ST OF JULY is the commencement of the third 
year of the publication of the LADIES’ VISITOR, a 
monthly paper published in the city of New York. It ie 
the cheapest Ladies’ paper published in the world. Each . b uh 
number contains an original story, written expressly for| bellished with three new engravings. This is a book for 
the Visitor. Its contents for the year will be varied and | all the boys and indeed the girls too. 150 pp. 26 cents. 
interesting, consisting both of Original and Selected| GEMS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. By Rev. Caleb 
Tales, Poetry, Chit-Chat on the Fashions, and Miscellany. | Kimball, author of ‘ Happy Choice,’ ‘ The Awakened 
In the Housekeeper’s Department will be found many | Sinner,’ and several other books of the Siciety. 18 
valuable receipts, sent to us from our correspondents | chapters, pp. 33 cents. 
from all parts of the United States; nor will the little | RECOLLECTIONS OF MY NATIVE VILLAGE. By 
folks be forgotten. In short, we hope to make our paper | ‘Wanderer, with illustrations. 1 22 cents. 
a welcome “ Visitor’? to every member of the household. | aga in Oe eee on on age 
Terms for the single copy, Fifty Cents per year; but, HOME SCENES in the Norwood Family, divided into 
as we wish to put the Visitor into the hands of the mil-| 17 chapters, with two original engravings. 143 pp. 
lion, we propose to any who will undertake to procure; 29 cents. 
subscribers, to do it on the following conditions, viz.:—|'‘THE DAY OF ADVENTURES. By the author of 
Collect of each subscriber tweuty-five cents ; inthis man-| ‘ Eldest Daughter,’ ‘ Beacons and Beckonings,’ ‘ Glean- 
ner each single subscriber will receive the paper at half! er’s Sheaf,’ &c. Illustrated with three very expressive 
the advertised rates, and the agent may retain twelve and| engravings. 122pp.—l0 chapters. 23 cents. 
a half cents on each copy for doing the business. A FEW LEISURE HOURS. All who love leisure hours 
At this low price, with a little effort, a large 5 md eos | should read it. 90 pp. cents. 
scribers can easily be obtained. Wherever any lady has |, . a ¥ . 
undertaken it, che hes sever failed of encosen ; it has | TWILIGHT HOURS ; or, Sterion, from Seas © premaie 
over five thousand subscribers in this city. rap Book. For Charlotte and Ellen. But these 


WILLIS HOWARD; or, Two Secrets well kept. Em- 





There is not a town in the United States, even where | Stories are just as good for any other children. 144 pp. 
we do now have subscribers, in which an additional club | cente. . E ; 
may not readily be obtaine: | TEN MILE STONES in the Life Journey of Jessie Palm- 
Ladies in many places have earned from two to four er. 4 pp. 25 cents. 
dollars a day, by procuring subscribers on the above con- | WHERE LIES THE FAULT? or, a word to Christian 
bap Sie Vinisek teeudy cl ‘ | Parents. . 16 cents, 
‘ostage on the Visitor is only six cents a year. op 1 
Specimen copies sent free to all parts of the world. | MOSES H. ee ee 
To any woman whose health or tastes unfit her for the . ‘: i 


drudgery of woman’s usual work—that of the needle— | 

this experiment of canvassing for a Ladies’ paper is well 

worth the trial. 

Direct all communications to 

LAURA J. CURTIS, 

(Care of Curtis & Co.,) | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE BEST HOME MAGAZINE 
FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
VOLUME XXII—FOR 1857. 


MOTHER’S JOURNAL & FAMILY 


253—4w New York City. 


A NEW QUESTION BOOK. VISITANT. 
ONE THOUSAND EDITED BY 
QUESTIONS AND PROPOSITIONS, MRS. CAROLINE O. HISCOX & MRS. MARY G. 
For the use of CLARKE. 


Sabbath Schools 
AND 
BIBLE CLASSES. , 


An entirely new and most valuable work, just issued by 
the American 8, 8, Union. 


Published by 
SHELDON, BLAKEMAN & €O., 
115 Nassau Street, New York. 
HE MOTHER’S JOURNAL isa Literary and Religious 
Magazine, published monthly. Printed on fine paper, 
with new and beautiful type. Embellished with numer 
ous elegant and costly Engravings, and with reading 
matter of the first merit, for 
ae llar a Year!!! 
A NEW QUESTION BOOK. , One me a nee Seer 
- — 2 P | Asa Magazine for the Home an ouselt old, the Jovur- 
OULD & LINCOLN, have, in press, and will shortly | 47, tenis cnstvalie’, and is one cf the oldest and most 
publish, a new work for Sabbaih Schools, entitled | successful published in the country. Each year makee% 
The Harmony Question Book. valuable and beautifully illustrated volume, of nearly 
Part Il. on the Four Gospels, intended for Interme- four hundred pages, for ONE DOLLAR. 
diate and Adult Classes inour Sabbath Schools. By Rev. | CLUBS AND LOCAL AGENTS 
8. B. Swarm. . . eae 7 
The plan of the work is new, and it is thought will Can have the JourNat on the following liberal 


prove very useful and popular. Being free from all Tr ~ 
denominational bias, it may be used by any evangelical TERMS 
denomination. . \ 


HENRY HOYT, 
22-tf 


No. 9 Cornhill. 





Six Copies, for One Year, $5,00 | Thirty Copies, $22,00 
2 ° | Ten ve “ 8,00 | Forty “ 28,00 
. x Twenty “ * 15,00 | Fifty “ 33,00 


A SUPERB EDITION OF THE 
Union Bible Dictionary, 
With 200 engravings ; bound in the best style. 62 1-2cents. 


The Money must, however, invariably be paid in advance. 
THE NEW VOLUME 


Will have unusual attractions in the Valuable Reading 
Matter, and Numerous beautiful Embellishments. Let 
HIS is a new edition of this most useful Bible Diction- | Subscribers send in their orders early, and begin with 

ary. It is improved and enlarged with entirely new | the January Number. Back Numbers can be supplied. 


engravings. We have had occasion to examine several + 

Bible Dictionaries designed for schools, Bible classes, and AGENTS WANTED. 

families, and we have no hesitation in saying that we ‘ oe 

give a decided preference to the one before fg Its ex- | _ In every Church, Neighborhood, Town and City in the 
planations are brief, but clear, specific, and highly satis- | United States, Agents are —— to circulate the Jour- 
factory. It abounds, too, with finely executed maps, and | NAL, and place it in every family. | h isf, . 
practical representations of various objects of interest.— | TRAVELLING AGenTs, who furnish satisfactory testi- 
In short, it appears to us to be just what a Bible Diction- | monials of character, will be allowed a liberal commission, 
ary ought to be. No one, we are sure, will regret having | #04 receive a certificate of agency. 

purchased it.—(Evang. Rep.) - | DO NOT WAIT 


HENRY HOYT Agent, | ; 
19—6w No.9 Cornhill. | For anagent, but inclose One Dollar, and forward by 
| mail directly. Any mistakes that may occur in forward- 
ing the JouRNaL to subscribers or otherwise, will be 
promptly corrected, if we are informed of them. 
WILL YOU, 

Each one to whom the JouRNAL comes, make an effort 
to extend its circulation, by getting up a Club, or secur- 
|ing some new subscribers, sending us the names and 
money by mail ? 
| Address all communications, simply, but carefully and 

distinctly directed, te “ MOTHER’S JOURNAL,” 

$25 TO $150 A MONTH. | a . 115 Nassau Street, New York. 
There are many persons out of employment, who if they 
had courage to try, could do well for themselves, and do 
the public a great favor by introducing my really excel- 
lent Books. | 
Persons out of employment would do well to send for | 
my catalogue with terms to Agents which I will send | 
Postage paid, on application. 








500 AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 
THE | 

PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID, | 
AND OTHER POPULAR WORKS. 


1 have about 150 Agents now in the field who are mak- | 
ing from | 





EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR. 
THE BEST BOOK FOR AGENTS. 
To Persons out of Employment. 


An elegant Gift for a Father to Present to his Family ! 
Send for one copy, and try it among your Friends ! § 
‘pil ay in every section of the United States, 
to cireulate SEARS’ LARGE TYPE QUARTO BI- 
BLE, For Family Use—Entitled 
The People’s Pictorial Domestic Bible, 
With about One Thousand Engravings ! ! 
This useful book is destined, if we can form an opinion 
| from the Notices of the Press, to have an unprecedented 
circulation in every section of our wide-spread continent, 
| and to have a distinct era in the sale of our works. It 
will, no doubt, in a few years become THE FAMILY 
| BIBLE OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 
> The most liberal remuneration will be allowed to 
all persons who Are pleased to procure subscribers to 





ADDRESS, 


H. DAYTON, Publisher, 

No, 29 Ann Street, Cor. Nassau, N.Y. | 
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DAVIS, WRIGHT & co. ‘ 
SUCCESSORS TO 
WILLIAM P. TENNY & CO. 
CARPETINGS 


Of every variety of fabric and quality, at the LowEsT | 
©. ICES. 


the above. From 50 to 100 copies may easily be circulated 

| and sold in each of the principal cities and towns of the 

CARPET HALL Union. IT WILL BE SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION 
| ONLY. 


Over the Boston & Maine R. R. Station, 


Haymarket Square, Boston. Application should be made at once, as the field 
ied. 


M—ly will soon be occupie 
ston ‘ | > Persons wishing to act as agents, and do a safe 
| business, can send for a specimen copy. On receipt of the 
BOYS’ | established price, Six Dollars, te F VEORIAH FAMILY 
. BIBLE, with a well bound Subscription Book, will be 
HATS AND CAPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. | carefully boxed, and forwarded per express, at our risk 
GIRLS’ central town or village in the United 


| and expense, to a | 
States, excepting these of California, Oregon and Texas. 


School and Sea Shore Hats—50 cts. to $2,00. Register your Letters, and your moncy will come 


safe. 

THE EUGENIE {Xr In addition to the Pictoral Bible, we publish a 
Hart ror Lapies—EntTiRreLy New, large number of Illustrated Family Works, very popular, 
| and of such a high moral and unexceptionable character, 
Wholesale and Retail. | that while good mee ny eee emgage in their circula- 
tion, they will confera PuBLic BENnegrit, and receive a 

173 & 175 Washington Street, | Fark Compaxsagton for their . : Sh gsi 
W. M. SHUTE | Orders respectfully solicited. For further particulars, 

ate 7 oe sifscriber, (post paid. 


) 
16—tf BERT SEARS, 18] William Streec, New York. 





| 
LEASE TO READ THIS—EMPLOYMENT. Persons | Peery : 
out of employment may find that which is both profit- | 
able and pleasant, b: stressing : | ANTED, AGENTS To Sev Sree Pirate En- 
ROBERT SEA] S, Publisher, | GRAVINGS, including the beautifully illustrated en- 
No. 181 W lliam Street, New York. | graving of the “Lonp’s Prayer and Tex Commann- 
| MENTS.’? An active perron, with a small capital, can 
make from $50 to $60 per month. For passione address 
| D.H.MULFORD, . 
No. 167 Broadway, New York. 
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THE BOYS’ OWN PLACE FOR CLOTH- 
ING. 
LL ROTUNDA ; secre Tart sapaaboregs 
OAK HA 4 R NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 
Where the Variety, Style and Prices are such hy one Wilh 
as to please every class of purchasers. The One Price | Ww", P. TEWKSBURY, ashington Strect, Boston 
5 : thankful for the patro. of the last TWELVE 
System being faithfully carried out, affords equal ad- YEARS, would invite attention rare much enlarged and im- 
vantages to all, in making their selections. | proved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers every 
Orders for Custom Clothing executed at the | thing in the line of 
shortest notice, and all garments warranted to suit. BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
GEO. W. SIMMONS, PIPER & CO., Bees eS raph Ban 
olesale or on the mos’ asonnble Terms. 
Nos. 32 & 34 North Street, Boston. Particular and constant pains taken in the supply of 
School Books and School Stationery, 
WITH ‘ 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &. 
a greater variety than can be found anywhere else. 
ui 
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‘BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
BY\G. W. LEACH, 
Corner of Winter and Washington Sts. 








‘I take it easy always. I think youdo 


BOSTON. 

















THE 


YOUTH’S COMPANI 











He has gathered many little ones to his bosom, 
and he would gather you too, that you may live 
with him forever.—Reaper. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


BOSTON, JULY 2, 1857. 































































































































LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 
DANGERS COMING, BOYS. 


If you were in a house on fire—if you were 
on the Railroad track and the train coming—if 
you saw a mad dog—would you not escape, 
and give warning to others? It is not one of 
these that we would warn you against, but a 
more sudden and dangerous evil—it is gun 
powder, so much sought after by boys on In- 
dependent Day, and used in guns, or pistols, or 
crackers. 


Rushford, Allegany, May 15, 1857. 
Messrs. Olmstead & Co., Sirs.—Enclosed is 
two dollars for the Youth’s Companion, one for 
tbe past year and one the coming. Iam happy 
to inform you that the Companion is read with 
great interest, and I think with a good degree 

of profit, by both old and young in our midst. 

ours &c., . Tancort. 

Northwest Bridgewater, May 13, 1857. 
Mr. Willis, Dear Sir.—Enclosed you will 


Read the following catalogue of dangers ¥ 
which have come from this source, and may | please find one dollar to pay for the Companion 
|another year. We have taken the paper for 


come again, if equal carelessness and reckless- |several years, and we have not yet seen the 
ness is shown. 


; _ |time when we did not think it an interesting 
We wish every parent would read this to his | paper. Auicz Reyno.ps. 
son before the Fourth of July. w. 


After the Fourth—Fourth of July brings its __ Galesville, Wis., April 12, 1857. 
invariable sequel. We read in our exchange| Mr. Willis, Sir.—The dear little Companion 

pers to-day, that A has had his leg blown off| is much beloved by the family. It has beena 

y the explosoin of a cannon; that B has been | welcome visitor for one year, | therefore do not 

badly wounded in the face, by the premature | wish to part with it You will find enclosed 
ignition of powder, over which he was stoop-|one dollar, for which you will please send the 
ing ; that C lost three fingers, by the bursting | little paper another year. Yours respectfully, 
pA pistol ; that D had his eye put out by a| Emma F. Cuarx. 
serpent ; that E has been struck senseless by | 
a falling rocket stick ; that F set his little sis- 
ter’s clothes on fire with a pack of crackers ; 
that G has scorched the skin off his hands, face, 
and breast, with turpentine; that H’s pistols THE BIRD LESSON 
went off in his pocket, and wounded him in the b : P 
thigh; that [’s musket burst in the face of a| Annie had been sent with her brothers to 
bystander; that J has been shot by her broth- pass the vacation at her grandma’s in the 
er, who did not know his gun was loaded ; that | country. She was charged to keep them away 
K was carried to the hospital, with his arm | from the old mill, from the young horse, and 
hanging only by the skin; that L is blind for | from the bee-hives; to teach them a verse of 
life ; that M’s house has been burnt down, sup- | Scripture daily, and to hear their prayers.— 
posed by powder crackers ; that N’s laboratory | Happy that care-worn mother who has such a 
of fireworks has taken fire, killing him, and | trustworthy child as Annie! : 
setting the block in flames; that O’s horse,| Johnnie came in from play, and threw him- 
taking fright at a double header, ran away, | self on the old-fashioned sofa, saying, ‘l’m so 
throwing him out and breaking his neck; that | tired ; but Annie, this is not like school-tired ; 
P has dropped dead in the street, from heat and | # 1s @ beautiful kind of tired, and,’—with these 
liquor; that Q, lying drunk on the railroad words the plump little fellow slipped off to the 
track, has been crushed to-death; that R, 8S, {| !and of dreams. : ? . 
T, U, and V, with their families, took up an} Robert and Johnnie thought it was so nice 
excursion train, of which no notice had been |to go barefoot on the grass. Grendma said 
given to the engineer of the down express, and | they might go so round the doors, and we are 
that they are mangled and maimed by the col- | Sure no boys were ever so proud of new shoes 
lision ; that W, at the exhibition of fireworks, as these two were of their bare feet. Robbie 
was badly burnt by the going off of a piece, af-| had been out trying in vain to roll his hoop 
ter he thought the quick-match was extinguish- | upon the green sward ; he threw it over his 
ed ; that X was crushed by the falling of the shoulder and started toward the house, when 
seats ; that Y was knocked down and trampled | he spied a nest with three tiny eggs in it, lying 
on by the crowd running to the fire; and that| at his . He ran infcrying, ‘See what fell 
Z, in the fourth story, was burnt to death, be- | from the ) d pear tree, Annie!” At the sound 
fore assistance could reach him. |of his voice Johnnie sprang up, rubbed his 

All these things actually happened on Tues- | eyes, and held out his fat little hand for the 
day. They all happen every year. They will | treasure. He begged Annie to break the 
all happen next Fourth of July. So regular is | shells and get out the birds for him; but she 
their recurrence, that they can be counted on told him they would not live if she should do 
and prepared for, with the same forethought as | 80—that they needed the warmth of the moth- 
that which sends a wagon load of plasters, lint, | ¢’s wing to bring them out. ‘The birds,’ she 
crutches, &c., with each division of the allied | said, ‘in these eggs cannot now be larger than 
army that is marching on Silistria. | my thimble, and yet the great God watches 

We would not willingly see the national|them. And will feed them with as much care 
holiday shorn of a single observance, or any | 88 if they were ever so large and valuable to 
one deprived of his peculiar mode of best en- | man. I will give you verses to-day about birds, 
joying it. And, if we would, we could not| and after that will teach you a little bird les- 
prevent all these things by law or police. Any|son. Robbie run and learn Matt. vi. 26, and I 
attempt to check popular rejoicing, would be| will teach Johnnie Matt. x. 29.’ : 
as futile as it would be thought oppressive.— | Will my little readers learn all the bird les- 
Individual prudence, and that only, can prevent | Sons they can find in the Bible ?— Reaper. 
them. Why must it so generally be laid aside on | 
the very day of the year when it is most need- 
ed ?—Albany Journal. 











VARIETY. 








A CHILD’S REPLY. 

A few days after the death of one of my 

| parishsoners, [ called on the bereaved family, 

THE SHEPHERD AND THE LAMBS | to sympathize with the widow and fatherless in 

The Good Shepherd said to Peter, ‘If thou | their sorrows. Incidentally remarking to the 

lovest me, feed my lambs,’ Every under shep- | youngest born, a bright little fellow of three or 

herd, who is wise, will do the same—he will | ur summers, he had got no father now, I was 

, : : % met with the following cheerful yet affecting 

seek them out, gain their affection by kindness, | reply—a reply which has furnished me food 

and feed them with knowledge and understand- | for reflection ever since. ‘No,’ said the boy, 
ing. They are to be his future parishioners, 


|*T havn’t got any father,’ and the tears began 
Never let a child say, ‘Our minister never 
speaks to me.’ 


to start from his large blue eyes ; ‘ but,’ he ad- 
| ded with a smiling countenance, ‘I have got a 
mother though, and I’ve got a James, and Wil- 
liam, and a ’Lizabeth, and a Hannah,’ referring 
| to his surviving parent, and brothers and sis- 
ters. Would that other children, and men and 
| women also, were as reasonable and thoughtful 
as this little boy ; and when some of their bles- 


“No church, no ministry, can prosper that 
neglects the children. Whata field for use- 
fulness! There are so many of them! They 
are so easily won by friendship! They remem- 
ber what is now said to them longer than any- 
thing they hear in after life. An impression | sings are removed, would turn their grateful 
nt made a / ne goat Little ~ thought- | attention to remaining blessings innumerable, 
ess persons think it, awakenings and conver-| which may still be enjoyed. 
sions in children are more reliable than in mid- | wericmeys we w f 
h p< ho Young preacher, remember | THE FAITH OF AN AFRICAN. 
: | I called upon a communicant, who has for 
some time been unable to attend to the public 
BRIGHT AND BEAUTIFUL. | 
| means of grace. I was much pleased to see 
Children do not like a dark, gloomy abode. | him very men and nbs wari in his suffer- 
They prefer, like every one else, one that is|ings. When I asked him what it was that 
cheerful and pleasant. Let the most pleasing | se ae - see 
a > ‘. ’ } , that a 108e 
and vn a ae portions of the Bible be wae | whom God loved, and who served him, had to 
them on the Sabbath, while young ; let Heaven | gu ffer, Many come to me, and some in a very 
be represented as it is, a place of joy and hap-|sly way advising me to use some country- 
piness exceeding anything this earth affords | — at war Sateen: me ay a 
| trouble ; but 1 told thein, “ Here is my Bible, 
Or rag jver thouett of and sucha MpPy results| which tells me that it is the will of God that I 
rs bad rom eo low may be witnessed in a should suffer, and, therefore, I will have nothing 
ying Aour. to do with your country-fashions.” ’ 
It was the etill hour of midnight; and tear- —— 
fal watchers were gathered around a couch of 


: - UNLUCKY EXPERIMENT. 
suffering, gazing on a little waxen form that 
lay ing in death. Fainter and fainter is 


ng _ The Lyons (N. Y.) Republican says, a lad 
the breathing, and the white hands are clasped | i? that village wished to ascertain how tight 
convulsively a moment, and then allis still and | bi wet tongue would stick to an axe that had 
eo warble-like is her countenance, that she |e” lying in the wood shed all night. The 
seems to be'sleeping her lastsleep. But slow- | ©XPeriment was successful, and the illustration 
ly the large blue eyes open, beaming with holy | of the tenacity of a frosty axe toa wet tongue 
joy, and a smile wreaths the young lips, as they far more forcible than pleasing. The little 
murmur, *f am going to see Jesus, mamma— | fellow’s cries (or attempts to cry) brought his 
he loves little children you know, and it is so father to his assistance, and the boy, with the 
bright in heaven—so bright and beauti-f-u-.’| **¢ sticking fast to his unruly member, was 
Her eyeg closed softly as in slamber, and she | ©®'Tied into the house; and it was some time 
is ah the Savior, a young sheaf gathered by before they could be made to part company. 
the Great Reaper. 

Dear children, the Savior does love you all ; CHANGING THE PICTURE. 
will = love him, that when you die you may, When Peter of Croton was engaged on a 





ON. 








If. particularly admired the represntation of a 
weeping child. : 
‘Has your majesty,’ said the painter, ‘ a mind 
to see this child laugh ? 
And suiting the action to the word, the artist 
merely depressed the corner of the lips, and 
the inner extremity of the eyebrow, when the 
little urchin seemed in danger of bursting his 
sides with laughter, who a moment before 
seemed acm his heart with weeping. If 
this be true in the world of living men, slight, 
very slight, are the causes that make or break 
he happiness of life. The touch of a brush 
can dim heaven with a cloud, or brighten the 
prospects of the fair horizon. 


THE SISTER’S REQUEST. 





since to a bank in State street for the — 
of obtaining a sum of money on a check. The 
money was passed to the Irishman, who did not 
count it until he was in the street, when he 
discovered that he had a $20 bill too much.— 
Actuated by a desire that did honor to his head 


the money, sure,’ he said. 


splied the teller; ‘if your money is not correct, 


a doleful look. 





‘It’s a mistake you have made in giving me 
‘We make no mistakes, sir,” haughtily re- 


ou should have spoken before you left the 
ank.’ 

* And you won't correct it ? asked Pat, with 
*No sir,—stand one side" 
‘ Then it’s meself that is happy to say that 


Drawing and Perspective, Music, 
al, so skilfully treated as to make 
tractive, renders it an admirable family book for winter 
evenings and summer days. 

THE AMERICAN STATESMAN: or Tllustrations of the 


= 


ENTERTAINING AND INSTRUCTIVE 
WORKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE: or Boog 


of Home E tucation and Entertainment. By 8, Px, 
= With ah y fr 
cloth, 75 cents 





This work is designed for the pleasure and 
and heart, he returned to the bank and accosted | young te it, ands ae the title tweety Ren ik er b 
the teller,— aid to Home Education. The at variety of subject, 


resented, consisting of Moral Lessons, Natura) His 

istory, ‘Travels, Physical Geography, Object Lessons, 
Fostays &e., and, with. 

truth simple and at. 


Life and Character of DanieL WepsteRr : for the Enter. 
tainment and Instruction of American Youth, By 
Rey. JosepH Banvanrp, Author of ‘ Pymeeth and the 
Pilgrims,”’ “‘Novelties of the New World,” * Ro, 

of American Histo: &e. With numerous Illustra. 
tions. I6mo. cloth, 45 cents. 


” 





A pleasant place for the cradle, dear mother, 

Where the baby the blue, blue sky may see— 

Where the sunlight beams so gently, mother, 

‘Through the graceful boughs of our weeping 
elm tree. 


A pleasant place for the cradle, dear mother, 
Where the baby the little robin may hear, 
As she carols so gaily her blithsome song, 


A work for every American youth. The author says, 
he deals not with Mr. Webster’s POLITICAL opinions: 
but presents the most interesting incidents in his event. 





I’ve got twenty dollars too much, and long life 


Fé A A ’ 

to such tillers in gineral. ._ | ful life, and holds up his commendable traits of character 
Pat was allowed to keep the amount by his for the admiration and imitation of American youth— 

| And they are such as ev wise parent would be glad 
sone. wee ers e eepes a | have ieeed to, and Imitated ‘by, his children. — 
y THE GUIDING STAR; or the Bible God’s Message. 
ouIsa Payson Hopkins. J 
16mo. cloth, 50 cents. 
An exceedipgly interesting and instructive work fo 
| youth, on the evidences of Christianity. 

YOUNG AMERICANS ABROAD ; or, Vacation in By. 
rope; the Result of a Tour through Great Britain, 
France, Holland, Belgium, Germany ard Switzerland, 
By Jouy Overton Cuouss, D. D., and his Purns, 
With elegant Illustrations. 1l6mo. cloth, 75 cents. 
This is a highly entertaining work, written mostly py 

| boys, FoR boys, embracing more real information, such gy 

every one wishes to know, about Europe, than any other 
| book of travels ever published. 


| THE ISLAND HOME; or, the Young Castaways. 
By 
| Curistorner Romauyt, Esq, With elegant Tiusteg 


by 


With a Frontispiece. 


NOw IS THE TIME. 
Said an old man of between sixty and seventy 
years of age, ‘I became a disciple of the Lord | 
esus when I was seventeen,’ and he burst into | 
tears as he added, ‘and there is nothing which | 
causes me so much distress as to think of those | 
seventeen years—some of the very best por- 
tion of my life—which I devoted to sin and the 
world.’ 
Dear young friend, there is nothing like be- 
coming a Christian in early life ; and whatever | tions. 16mo. cloth, 75 cents. 

else you may be sorry for when you coine to} A new and exceedingly captivating ‘‘ Robinoon Grusoe” 

die, you will never express a regret for having | °°" 

dedicated yourself to God in your youth. * Be- | 7 WA 5 @ Sequel to * The Island Home.” B 

hold, now is the accepted time! Behold, now| in press. q 

is the day of salvation.’ THE AIMWELL STORIES. BY WALTER 

AIMWELL. 

OSCAR; or, The Boy whv bad His Own Way. With 
numerous elegant Illustrations. 16mo. cloth, gilt, @ 
cents. 

CLINTON ; a Book for Boys. By WatteR Aimwe 
Author of “ Boys Own Guide,”’ “ Friendly Words,” &e, 
With numerous fine Illustrations. 16mo. cloth, 63 cents, 


mother, 
‘To her baby birds, with bright, merry cheer. 
A pleasant place for the cradle, dear mother, 
Where the sweet perfume of the flowers may 


come, 

‘That the baby may know what a pretty world, 
mother, 

[s this that we live in—our beautiful home. 


A pleasant place for the cradle, dear mother, 

As evening twilight so calmly steals on, 

That the bright, cheering light of the western 
sky, mother, 

May the brow of my beautiful brother adorn. 


‘ 


the same 
limo cloth, 75 cents. 


‘There canst thou pray for thy darling, dear 
mother— 

‘There canst thou sing of the Savior above— 

How he came to this world to save us, dear 
mother, 

From out of the bosom of infinite love. 


DO YOU THINK HE HEARD ME? 

King James I. was given to swearing and 
using improper language, for which he had 
been seriously reproved by the pious and fear- | 
less John Welsh, a Scotch minister. 

The king could not but esteem him, and 
feared him not a little, although he disliked 
—|him. When Welsh was present he tried to 
govern his tongue in some degree; and if an 
oath escaped him when he thought Welsh 
might be within hearing, he would say to his| 
attendants, ‘Is Welsh there? Do youthink he | 


There canst thou take thy little lamb, mother, 
And lay him down at the dear Shepherd's feet. 
Will it not be a bright offering, dear mother, 
So pure, so holy, so gentle, so sweet ? 


ELLA; or, Turning Over a New Leaf. With numerow 
elegant Illustrations. i6mo. cloth, 63 cents. 

WHISTLER ; or, The Manly Boy, 
gant Illustrations. 





With numerous ele 
16mo. cloth gilt, 63 cents. 
MARCUS ; or, the Boy Tamer. 16mo. cloth, gilt, in press, 
This series of works for youth, is designed to portray 
some of the leading phases of youthful character, and t 
point out their tendencies to future good and evil. They 


YOUNG MEN. 


It should be the aim of all young men to go| amis , i 
into good society—we mean not the rich, nor | De tT child a oe | Sal ate, tp tie bak toate. einalinas teeta oil 
the proud, nor the fashionable, but the society |. rend a ate ee oP remember ; at a lessons with amusing, curious and useful infor mations 
of the wise, the intelligent, and the good.— | ‘Es ag wao ret years every word you say ‘| bach coe eae itself, but a connecting thread 
When you find men who know more than you | (ek. xxxv. 2, 13.) | runs through the whole. 
do, and from whose conversation you can gath- pSmiaaeee | WORKS BY REV. HARVEY NEWCOMB, 
er information, it is always safe to be found | THE SEASONS. | HOw. TO BE A LADY. A Beck for Girls ; containing 
with them. It has broken down many aman| When spring comes, and in the soft air the| Svcens. cloth, gil 
to associate with the low and vulgar, where the | buds are breaking on the trees, and they are | HOW TO BE A MAN. A Book for Boys ; containing 
ribald song was sung, and the indecent story | covered with blossoms, I think, How beautiful | useful hints on the Formation of Character. cloth, 
told to excite laughter or influence the bad| is spring! And when the summer comes, and| i! 50 cents. 
passions. ; | covers the trees with its heavy folia e, and | ee whl: et ape Entertaining Anecdotes and 

Lord Clarendon attributed success and hap- | singing birds are among the branches, I think, | loth, gilt,’30 aa Fxjasigica -sud Uharectenay 

. " “ieee ° | +o . ? id a 
piness in life to associating with persons more | |{ow beautiful is summer! When autumn) seeoncrce vor o . = 
: ; Pow Spey - , ANECDOTES FOR GIRLS, Entertaining Anecdotes and 
learned and virtuous than ourselves, if you loads them with golden fruit, and their leaves Narratives illustrative of Principle and Character.— 
wish to be wise and respected, if you desire | bear the gorgeous tint of frost, I think, How| 1m. cloth, gilt, 42 cents. 
happiness and not misery. we advise you to as-| beautiful is autumn! And when it is sere 


J . . 2 n | NATIONAL SERIES OF AMERICAN HIS- 
sociate with the intelligent and good. Strive | winter, and there is neither foliage nor fruit, TORIES. 


for oe i rate re you will| then I look up through the leafless branches, | BY REV. JOSEPH BANVARD. 

never be found in the sinks of pollution, or in i 

“ign Lassa gist nt i * sagt Md yl I could not until now, and see the stars | ppy mourn AND THE PILGRIMS; or, Incidents and 
the ranks of proliigates or gamblers, nce | shine. Adventures in the History of the First Settlers. With 
habituate yourself to a virtuous course, once se-| Illustrations. 16mo. cloth 60 cents. 


cure a — good Sear. and > a | Tae Fasmion teat Never Caanors.— | NOVELTIES OF THE NEW WORLD. An account of 
ment would be greater than. accident, to be | » : : the Adventures and Discoveies of the Explorers of 
obliged, for hala day to pers te Ss with the low There is one fashion that never changes. The | North America. With numerous Illustrations. 16mo, 
yi nee y sparkling eye, the coral lip, the rose-leaf blush | cloth, 60cents. 
and vulgar. on the cheek, the rounded form, the elastic step, | ROMANCE OF AMERICAN HISTORY ; or, an Account 
j are always in fashion. Health, rosy, bounding,| of — Early Lge coe oak to Myers ont Virginia; 
HOW TO DESTROY CATERPILLARS. | gladsome health, is never out of fashion; what | with theSpanish settlements at St Augustine, the Freseh 
My method is to take the common fire crack- | Pilgrimages are made, what prayers are uttered pe rede rp onan Bocce Dn oe ie sen 
Ps P } j ' ali i H amestown; the Captivity of Captain John Smith, a: 
er, which, as now used, is an annual source of |for its possession! Failing in the pursuit, interesting Adventures of the youthful Pocahontas 
terror to all nervous persons, and is the ‘great what treasures are lavished in concealing its| With numerous illustrations. 1{6mo. cloth, 60 cents. 
glory of all the boys,’ and put it in the end of a| 08s, or counterfeiting its charms. TRAGIC SCENES IN THE HISTORY OF MARYLAND 
splitstck or pole, light it and allow it to ex sre ee ee ee 
| . pre Bl : ents = 
plode beneath or in the nest of the destructive } . My wives and my daughters,’ says a heathen | curred in the early settlement of America. With 
vermin. Ifthe nest is small, one cracker is} African, ‘are my cattle, my oxen, my cows, my | mamerone wo Siena peel A new volume, just 
generally sufficient for the purpose ; if large, | plough, my wagon. { bought my wife and | be Each volume is complete in itself, and yet together 
several may be required. In this neighborhood | paid for her; and I have a right to beat and _| they form a regular Series of American Histories. 
the boys are glad to have as many crackers for| kill her, if 1 choose, as much as to beat and| ee a pap At 
this purpose as the people will furnish them, | kill my goat or dog, for she is mine, My 9 59 Washington Street. 
and so honestly did they do their work last | daughters are also my cattle, my money, and | ‘ 
e% av >t ar- | : , 
year that but few nests have made their appear. my merchandise, and I wish them to learn to WHIPPLE & BLACK’sS 
ance this spring. This is much better than) dig, and not to read and pray.’ | R PRES : 
‘cutting down the wild cherry in order to pre-| "Thank God, our little girls are in a Christian | DAGUERREOTYPE, CRYSTALOTYPBE, 
vent the insect from breeding,’ as I have seen | Jand, —aAND— 


suggested, the only effect of which would be| Photographic Establishment. 
to drive then to uther more valuable trees.— | Re) 88 WARRINGTON OTREXY 
¥ 2 , 


N. E. Farmer. | tah 
wr. ple-hearted lady, to the ticket seller of the we 3. W. BLACKS 
A NOVEL PUNISHMENT. | Hudson River Railroad. PHOTOGRAPHS made from the smallest Daguerree 
| 


. 4 r F type, on paper or convass, life size, finished in crayon@ 
They have a very curious regulation of the) ‘ We don’t sell return tickets, madam,’ replied } in oil colors, being the only suRE way of obtaining perfect 





‘I want to go to Albany and back, to see} 


my grandson,’ said 2 respectable-looking, sim- | wibtiebues 





internal police of the school at Muhlinen, in| the clerk, with deferential politeness. | SARs Ceeeeemeeme Sas Gast Sy ae ee eee 
Switzerland, intended to keep the children from | ‘Don’t sell return tickets!” exclaimed dm  daaiag Ca ri ae ee 


hod. 
playing truant, which they accomplish effec- lady with surprise ; ‘then I shan’t go, for I| DAGUERREOTYPES executed, in every variety, in 
tually by working, not upon the child’s fear of| wouldn’t like to go away from home forever! Pant Dooce, Mnahe tenctelia ac te ee bi 
the _— or —e his E = re rw a Wurca?—‘I should rather be blind than| ———— 
rents love of ims money. ‘atis to say, 1! the | deaf, said one of the children. 
children are absent, a cross is put against the| J should rather be deaf than blind,’ said an- 
parent’s name, and he is made accountable, and | other. | 
fer the dS thee UF Cage che! | se Oe te oe 
. : | to have it just i 
whippings for playing truant are administered whlipeted a fourth : ‘he ‘haben bine? Penn 
by the parent, and, therefore, it being very sure, 
if there is a fine for the parent to pay, that the 
amount of it will be fully endorsed upon the 
child with a birch rod, the pupils take good 
care to keep punctually at school. No delin- 
quent can escape, for no false excuse can be 
manufactured, ° 


IMPORTANT TO GENTLEMEN. 


% NICHOLS’ ROOMS, since he has enlarged his pre 
mises, will be found to form one of the finest establish 
ments of the kind ever opened in this country. The 
lowing inducements may entitlé it to patronage :— 
|4 GOOD LIGHT TO SELECT BY. 

| AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT TO SELECT FROM. 
Memory.—Memor 


y is the clothes line of the| 4 ying ARTICLE OF READY MADE CLOTHING 
eart, whereon the events of our lives hang | MAY BE OBTAINED. 


like collars and handkerchiefs—those which | DRESSING GOWNS AND ~REAKFAST JACKETS IN 
are well pegged on remain, but the others are EVERY STYLE. 
carried off in the first high wind. THE BEST OF CUTTERS ARE ENGAGED, HUDSON 
rr eed, anp BEACH BEING AT THE HEAD. 

, A child, six years old, a member of a Sab-| casi CUSTOMERS AT THIS ESTABLISHMENT ABB 
| bath-school, said, NOT CHARGED 25 PER CENT EXTRA TO OFF 
THE BIBLE THE GUIDE TO HEAVEN.| ‘When we kneel down in the school-room SET BAD DEBTS. 

A Brahmin, who unexpectedly fell in with | to pray, it seems as if my heart talked? Try me once and see if these things be true. 
the missionary, said to him, the tears all the| Vain are words, if the heart pray not. GEO. N. NICHOLS! 
while streaming down his cheeks, ‘T had a son) ¢ Mind the steps, sir, said an obsequious and| Rooms 96 Washington Street, up stairs 
who died last month that was one of your dis- fawning rum-seller, to one of his victims, who 


ciples. He read the Bible day and night, and | was leaving the house, ‘Mind the steps, sir or 














would not leave it till his death. Oh, how he 
loved your sacred book!’ But the missionary 
had not heard of the boy before. No missionary 
had ever seen him. Who then had taught him 
to walk in the way of life? It was the Bible, 
He had somewhere obtained this precious 
book, and, it seems, it had directed his steps to 
the path which leads to heaven. 


No MISTAKES RECTIFIED. 
An intelligent Irishman, in the employment 





say, bam going to Jesus, where it isso bright ? | picture for the royal palace of Petti, Ferdinand 





of a firm on Milk street, was sent, a few days 


you may fall in going down.’ ‘ Ah!’, thought 
the young man, ‘ J fell when Icame up.’ 
A Simpce Praver.—A little boy was one. 
night heard to pray, ‘¢)h, God, please keep me 
rom being a mean boy. Please make me always 
to let a poor ragged boy, who has no kite of 
his own, fly mine, when he asks to do so.’ 


The study of literature nourishes youth, en- 
tertains old age, adorns prosperity, solaces ad- 
bere is delightful at home, and not obtrusive 
abroad. 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- No See 
tarianism, No Controversy: 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY RY 
OLMSTEAD, & CO., BOSTON, MS. 
No. 22 School Street. 
Prick $l a YEAR. SIX corizs For $5, PAYMENT IN DB 
VA 
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